eer a hoculber 


Please do not be alarmed if you fail to re- 


ceive your copy of The Crisis on June 1. 


The June and July issues of The Crisis are 
combined into one issue, June-July, out July 
1, 1956. 


* * * 


The August and September issues of The 


Crisis are likewise combined issues — August 
and September. This August-September issue 
will be out on September 1, 1956. 
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Layne’s Studio 


ROY WILKINS, executive secretary of the NAACP, presents an NAACP lift 

membership plaque to songstress Lena Horne aboard the French liner Liberté on 

which she sailed on April 6 for a five-month tour of Europe. Miss Horne, a long 

time supporter of the Association, took out a $500 life membership in the 
Association. 
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B Though delivered more than a year ago, we think 


_ this speech still appropriate for these parlous times 


Brotherhood: The Price 


of Survival* 


By Robert A. Nisbet 


Y O more fitting occasion for 
.| the celebration of human 
. XN brotherhood could possibly 
@ found than the birthday of Abra- 
Lincoln. [February 12, 1809] 
ew people in all history have made 
Sich magnificant contributions to the 
me of brotherhood and to the 
ing for the dignity of man that 
iderlies human brotherhood. 
In the ancient Greek world, the 
Philosopher Aristotle was struck by 
the frequency with which human 
Weieties declined and finally dis- 
ated as the result of what he 


stalled stasis. This is, basically, the 


sion of group differences into 
Bitter and relentless group hostilities: 
hostilities which finally destroy the 


* A talk given by DR. ROBERT A. 
NISBET, of the Riverside Campus 
of the University of California be- 
fore the Riverside, California, branch 
of the NAACP in celebration of 
Lincoln’s birthday, February 12, 1955. 


WAY, 1956 


unity and integrity of society. In our 
day, as in Aristotle’s, brotherhood is 
truly the price of survival. The three 
greatest impulses of the human spirit 
are freedom, equality, and coopera- 
tion. These, it has been truly said, 
are the essential lamps of civiliza- 
tion. No society can hope to achieve 
greatness, can hope to develop the 
potentialities which lie in man’s 
nature, apart from these qualities. It 
is highly important that we under- 
stand the nature of each. Freedom 
that becomes irresponsible license is 
intolerable; it can only destroy the 
consensus upon which every culture 
must be based. Equality that be- 
comes mechanical levelling is.equal- 
ly intolerable; from it can come 
nothing but sterile mediocrity. Final- 
ly, cooperation that loses all sense 
of individual differences and reaches 
the degree of relentless unity can 
stifle the spirit of man. 

We must understand that by free- 
dom we are referring to the freedom 
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of choice that is made responsibly 
within a moral consensus. By equal- 
ity we are referring to equality of 
opportunity for human talents and 
virtues. By cooperation or brother- 
hood we are referring to that moral 
association which is founded upon 
willing belief. 

The problem of a creative society 
is that of keeping these three great 
forces in proper balance. History 
shows that very often freedom in a 
group can be killed by too great a 
devotion to brotherhood or to equal- 
ity. Similarly, an ungoverned free- 
dom in society can destroy the vir- 
tues of equality and of community 
itself. 


INTERCULTURAL BROTHERHOOD 


We are concerned today essential- 
ly with what I think of as racial and 
intercultural brotherhood. It is good 


that we are, for this preoccupation 
with racial brotherhood has become, 
beyond doubt, the greatest single 
pressure on the modern conscience. 
For the sin of arbitrary and cata- 
gorical exclusion of religions and 


races, we in the whole Western 
world are today paying a heavy price 
abroad. Much of the malign power 
of Soviet Russia rises from its proffer 
of membership to peoples in Asia 
who have felt the lash of Western 
social rejection. Unwarranted ex- 
clusion is humiliating, whether to the 
individual or to an entire people, 
and such exclusion can form the 
basis of reaction for many decades. 

The greatest historian of our gen- 
eration, A. J. Toynbee, defines the 
proletariat as that group of human 
beings who are in but not of a so- 
ciety. There can be internal and 
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external proletariats, as Toynbee ha 
shown. Repeatedly, in the history of 
civilization, societies have bee 
eventually destroyed by the action 
of proletariats, those who have been 
brought within the circle but who 
have been made to feel strangers, 

In the United States, happily, we 
are perhaps better off at this time in 
our objective of achieving brother. 
hood than in any other part of the 
world where exclusion in any sig 
nificant degree has existed. What is 
most gratifying is the speed with 
which we now seem to be working 
toward the goal of friendly accept 
ance of intercultural differences. One 
authority on the subject states that 
more progress has been made in the 
abolition of discrimination and pre- 
udice since 1943 than was mate 
during the entire period between that 
year and the Civil War. Today, mor 
than 500 different groups and asso- 
ciations are working toward the com- 
mon goal of the abolition of dis 
crimination. Nearly half of thes 
have come into existence since the 
second World War. 

We may all rejoice in the fact 
that during the past twelve month 
came the great decision [May 17, 
1954] of the Supreme Court of the 
United States outlawing segregation 
in the public schools. That there are 
still many problems of adjustment 
to this decision, no one can doubt 
But, plainly, it is a long step thi 
will not be reversed, and now tha 
the moral decision has been mat 
for once and all, we shall surely find 
the knowledge and patience neces 
sary to implement it. 

We have reached the point, I be 
lieve, where it will no longer be set 
ously maintained by anyone in pub 
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lic that discrimination is anything 
but deeply immoral. Only a few days 
ago, the National Council of 
Churches, representing thirty Protes- 
tant and Orthodox denominations 
containing more than 35,000,000 
persons, made the following state- 
ment: 

As a child of God, a man is a mem- 
ber of one family, the human family 

. any and all attitudes, moods, 
concepts, feelings, customs, practices, 
laws, personal and collective acts that 
arbitrarily separate men are against the 
human family. If they are against the 
family, they are opposed to the will of 
the Father. If they are against God, 
then, whatever may be the basis for 
them—ignarance, fear, prejudice or 
ought else—they are sin. 

At a meeting on June 24, 1954, 
Church women representing fifteen 
Southern states, declared in a resolu- 
tion regarding the Supreme Court’s 
decision : 

Because of our high calling in Jesus 
Christ, we reaffirm our belief in human 
brotherhood and in the inclusiveness of 
Christian fellowship. Therefore we feel 
we are impelled to promote a Christian 


school integration. 


On To San Francisco, California 


47th ANNUAL NAACP CONVENTION 
San Francisco, California—Tues., June 26-Sun., July 1, 1956, incl. 
MAKE YOUR PLANS EARLY TO SEND DELEGATES 
This Important Convention Will Make Plans: 
® To block the rising tide of injustice against Negroes in Mississippi and the South. 
® To counteract propaganda and activities of white citizen groups opposing publc 


® To procure the full use of the ballot as a weapon of freedom. 
® To implement the Supreme Court decision for public school integration. 


society in which segregation is no long- 
er a burden upon the human spirit. 

The achievement of brotherhood 
is a spiritual and moral crusade, but 
it must be conducted always upon 
the basis of knowledge. Nothing is 
more plain than the amount of mis- 
conduct in our society that flows 
not from fundamental iniquity, but 
from ignorance. There are many 
communities in which serious dis- 
crimination could be wiped out in a 
very short time if the responsible 
people of those communities were 
properly enlightened and if they 
were not made timid by ignorance. 

In conclusion let us not suppose— 
those of us who are Caucasian—that 
what we do for brotherhood is being 
done for others; it is being done for 
ourselves. Each of us is a part of 
brotherhood and is accordingly di- 
minished by what works against 
brotherhood. “No man,” wrote John 
Donne, “is an island, entire of itself; 
every man is a piece of the conti- 
nent, a part of the main. . . there- 
fore do not ask for whom the bell 
tolls; it tolls for thee.” 
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Photo by Dewey 

LIEUTENANT LAWRENCE OXLEY (left) of Washington, D. C., presents $50 

check for NAACP life membership for “The Pigskins,” a local club of busines 

and professional men of which Lt. Oxley is president, to Roy Wilkins, NAACP 
executive secretary. 
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i & information for delegates and visitors 
to the 47th Annual NAACP Convention .. . 
How to go... what to wear. . . where to stay 


ON TO 
SAN FRANCISCO! 


TRAVEL. Whether you travel by bus, train or plane, you will wind up 
"at a travel terminal in San Francisco from which the Civic Auditorium 
' convention site is easily reached by airport limousine or taxi. The Civic 
Auditorium is only twenty minutes from the International Airport. 
Single delegates are urged to ride limousine; then transfer to a taxi 
‘downtown for the several blocks to the auditorium. More than two 
Wdelegates traveling together will find it convenient and reasonable to 

a flat-rate airport taxi from the airport to the auditorium. 

' Bus travelers will come into terminals just a few blocks away 
‘fom the auditorium. A short taxi or trolley ride will bring them to the 
‘convention headquarters. 

Delegates and visitors arriving by train from the East will be fer- 
fied across San Francisco Bay. Taxis and trolley buses have stands and 
frminal points at the Ferry Building in San Francisco. This terminal 

about twelve blocks from the convention site. 
| Taxi cabs rates are comparatively high in San Francisco. Delegates 
fe therefore urged to use the 15¢ trolley-bus whenever possible. 

Persons flying to the convention may want to check package travel 
Mans for visiting Hawaii. One airline (United) has indicated that it will 
Offer such a plan to conventioners. Hawaii is about eight air hours from 

9 by Dewy | San Francisco. 

sents $500 If you drive to the convention, pay special attention to signs indi- 
f ae cating CIVIC CENTER after you enter the city. Convention headquar- 
. ters, the Civic Auditorium, is located in that area. 
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SAN FRANCISCO’s beautiful Civic Auditorium will house all sessions, work- 
shops, and evening meetings of the 47th Annual Convention of the NAACP, 
June 26-July 1. 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS. Unless your hour of arrival is very 
late at night or very early morning, go directly to the Civic Auditorium. 
Registration desks will open at 8 AM and close at 9 PM, Monday 
through Saturday. Your Emergency Address will be “NAACP Conven- 
tion, Civic Auditorium, 57 Grove Street, San Francisco, California.” 
Do not plan to receive casual mail at convention headquarters. 

All business sessions, evening meetings and workshops will be held 
in the Civic Auditorium. 


REGISTRATION WARNING. Be sure that your Convention Credentials 
are properly filled out, signed by your local president or appropriate 
officer, and in your possession upon arrival. Needless delay in getting 
registered awaits the delegate or alternate who lacks credentials or pre- 
sents credentials improperly signed or inaccurately filled-out. 


YOUR HOTEL. Bring your hotel reservation confirmation with you. 
Check in at your hotel as soon as you register, or call your hotel to 
confirm your hour of arrival if you are delayed for any reason. Be sure 
that your reservation is in your full name. If you are to receive casual 
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| mail at your hotel, be sure to supply the desk clerk with a forwarding 
address in the event of mail arriving after you check out. 
If you do not yet have a hotel reservation, make one immediately. 
_ San Francisco is a convention city; therefore, you may have some diffi- 
culties in securing a room if you wait to make arrangements upon ar- 
_ rival. Many hotels are within easy walking distance of the Civic Audi- 
| torium. Check the list published on pages 270-271 for rates. Consult the 
‘Hotel Zone Map on page 272 for those hostelries located nearest con- 
‘vention headquarters. Make your reservations directly with the hotel 
of your choice. Enclose at least one night’s lodging fee with your 
"reservation request. Request a confirmation from the hotel by return 


PRIVATE HOMES. The local housing committee is making rooms avail- 
‘able for delegates and visitors who desire these accommodations. Write 
to Mrs. Augustine Nurse, Housing Co-chairman, Trans Bay Building, 
1738 Post Street, San Francisco 15, California, for private housing 
‘feservations. Please state the date of arrival, number of days you will 


attend the convention and type of lodging you desire, single bed, 
double bed, etc. 


WEATHER & CLOTHING. It never rains in San Francisco from May to 
November. The weather will be cool . . . between 55 and 70 degrees. 
Usually it is bright and sunny at noon; the evenings, cool to cold, with 
the gray fog making topcoats and warm wraps welcome. Temperatures 
drop sharply to around 52 degrees at sundown. June and July are the 
two coolest summer months. 

Women will find that suits are ideal for daytime wear, but a light 
wool or silk dress for that very possible warm day should be included 
in your wardrobe. San Francisco’s very conservative women’s styles 
dictate dark colors and always hats during the daytime hours. Large 
hats are hardly ever seen—and white shoes, never! Bring a pair of 


comfortable shoes if you plan to visit nearby Muir Woods or any of the 
other many park areas. 


NOTICE TO DELEGATES & VISITORS 
San Francisco Yellow Cabs Do Not Hire Negro Drivers 
The local NAACP is waging a “Don’t Ride” campaign 
Your cooperation is solicited 





For men, the light wool conservative suits are best. Summer suits) 
will find you out of style and uncomfortably cold. Straw hats are widely 
worn, mostly dark and conservative. For the cool evenings, by a 
means bring a lightweight topcoat. No white shoes! Sports shirts ang 
jackets, so often worn in other California cities, are seldom seen in thi 
cosmopolitan community. 


CONVENTION FACILITIES. For the convenience of delegates and visit 
ors, there will be an “out-mail” Post Office, Western Union, Travel 
Bureau, Sightseeing Tour line and rent-a-car agency at the Civic Aud 
torium. Sandwiches, coffee and soft-drinks will be available at a cafe 
teria in the auditorium. 


Educational and industrial courtesy booths and displays will be ag 
innovation at the 47th Convention. Many organizations in related field 
will also have exhibits. 


Entertainment is planned for evenings of fun through the hospitak 
ity of the local branch. Stars from Hollywood and local night spots w 
be on hand to make your visit to San Francisco a memorable one 
Tours of the scenic Bay Area and boatrides on the beautiful blue Bay) 
are in store for all conventioners. 


FURTHER INFORMATION. Write to Atty. R. J. Reynolds, General) 
Chairman, Convention Steering Committee, Trans Bay Building, 1738 
Post Street, San Francisco 15, Calif. 


On To San Francisco, California 


47th ANNUAL NAACP CONVENTION 
San Francisco, California—Tues., June 26-Sun., July 1, 1956, incl. 


MAKE YOUR PLANS EARLY TO SEND DELEGATES 
This Important Convention Will Make Plans: 
@ To block the rising tide of injustice against Negroes in Mississippi and the South. 


®@ To counteract propaganda and activities of white citizen groups opposing pubic 
school integration. 


®@ To procure the full use of the ballot as a weapon of freedom. 


© To implement the Supreme Court decision for public school integration. 
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AT ST. CYPRIAN’S CHURCH in Boston, Massachusetts, Rev. Nathan Wright, 

Jr., Kivie Kaplan, Attorney John T. Lane, and Judge Hubert T. Delany get to- 

gether before conducting “A Tribute to the Churches and Life Members in the 

Greater Boston Area.” Father Wright's church was the first church in Boston to 

subscribe to an NAACP life membership. Mr. Kaplan is national co-chairman of 

the NAACP national life membership committee and Lane of Greater Boston, 
the chairman, Judge Delany was the guest speaker. 
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San Francisco, California, Hotels 


F you plan to attend the 47th Annual NAACP Convention in San 
Francisco, California, June 26-July 1, and have not already selected 
your stopping place, you may do so by consulting the following list 

of hotels belonging to the San Francisco Convention and Visitors Bureau. 

All rates are effective as of February 15, 1956. 


Please send all reservation requests directly to your hotel of choice. 
Enclose at least one day’s lodging rate. Make checks payable to hotel. Make 
your reservations early because hotels nearest the Civic Auditorium are 
rapidly filling up. See attached Hotel-Zone Map, page 272. 


HOTELS 


ADDRESS 


Alexander Hamilton 631 O'Farrell 


Alta Mira 
Ambassador 
Arnoux 
Bellevue 
Beresford 
Beverly Plaza 
Biltmore 
Broadmoor 
Californian 
Canterbury 
Carlton 
Cartwright 
Cecil 
Chancellor 
Chronicle 
Clift 
Colonial 
Columbia 
Commodore 
Continental 
Devonshire 
Drake-Wiltshire 
El Cortez 
Embassy 
Fairmont 
Fielding 
Franciscan 


Sausalito 
55 Mason 
545 Turk 
Geary & Taylor 
635 Sutter 
342 Grant 
735 Taylor 
1499 Sutter 
405 Taylor 
750 Sutter 
1075 Sutter 
524 Sutter 
545 Post 
433 Powell 
936 Mission 
Geary & Taylor 
650 Bush 
O’Farrell-Taylor 
825 Sutter 
127 Ellis 
335 Stockton 
340 Stockton 
550 Geary 
610 Polk 
950 Mason 
386 Geary 
350 Geary 


SINGLE 


$7.00-10.00 
6.00- 8.00 
3.50 
3.00 
6.00- 8.00 
5.00 
6.00- 8.00 
6.00- 7.50 
4.50- 5.00 
6.50- 8.00 
6.00 
4.50 
6.00 
5.00- 6.00 
5.75 
3.50- 4.50 
8.00-15.00 
5.00- 7.00 
3.50- 4.50 
6.00-12.00 
3.50 
4.50- 6.00 
7.00- 8.00 
5.00- 7.00 
4.50- 5.50 
11.00-16.00 
5.00- 8.00 
6.00 


DOUBLE 


$9.00-13.00 
8.00-10.00 
4.50 
4.00 
8.00-10.00 
6.00- 7.00 
8.00-10.00 
7.00- 9.50 
5.50- 6.00 
8.50-10.00 
8.00 
6.50 
7.00 
6.00- 7.00 
7.75 
4.50- 5.50 
10.00-18.00 
8.00 
4.50- 6.00 
8.00-14.00 
4.00- 5.00 
5.00- 8.00 
7.50- 8.50 
6.00- 9.00 
5.50- 7.50 
15.00-20.00 
6.00- 9.00 
6.00 


TWIN BEDS 


$9.00-13.00 
8.00-10.00 
5.00- 6.00 
5.00 
10.00-12.00 
6.00- 8.00 
9.00-11.00 
8.00-11.50 
8.00-10.00 
9.50-12.00 
10.00 
7.30 
8.00 
8.00- 9.00 
8.75 
6.50- 7.50 
11.00-18.00 
10.00 
6.00- 8.00 
10.00-16.00 
6.00 
6.00- 8.00 
9.00-10.00 
8.00-10.00 
6.00- 7.00 
15.00-20.00 
8.00-10.00 
10.00 


PARLOR 
SUITE 
$15.00-20.00 

20.00 


16.00-22.00 
10.00-12.00 
16.00-18.00 


7.00-16.50 
20.00 
18.00 


20.00-25.00 


12.00-15.00 
14.00-25.00 
14.00-18.00 
12.00-18.00 
28.00-40.00 


12.00-16.00 
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HOTELS 


Gaylord 
Golden State 
Governor 
Grant 
Herald 
Huntington 
King George 
Lonkershim 
La Salle 
Lincoln 
Lombard 
Manx 

Mark Hopkins 
Maurice 
‘Mayflower 
Olympic 
Oxford 
Paisley 
Pickwick 
Plaza 

Potter 
Powell 
Richelieu 


St. Francis 


Vanderbilt 
Worth 
YMCA Hotel 
York 


ADDRESS 


620 Jones 

114 Powell 

180 Turk 

753 Bush 

308 Eddy 

1075 California 
334 Mason 

55 5th 

225 Hyde 

115 Market 
1015 Geary 
225 Powell 

999 California 
761 Post 

975 Bush 

230 Eddy 

16 Turk 

432 Geary 

85 Fifth 

Post & Stockton 
1288 Mission 

17 Powell 
Geary & Van Ness 
240 Jones 
Powell & Geary 
811 Geary 

467 Turk 

519 Ellis 
Market-McAllister 


Market-New Mtgy. 


450 Powell 
440 Geary 
240 O'Farrell 
351 Geary 
242 Powell 
191 Sutter 
480 Geary 
221 Mason 
641 Post 
351 Turk 
580 Geary 


SINGLE 


6.50- 8.00 
4.00- 4.50 
3.00- 3.50 
4.00-4.50 
3.00- 3.50 
8.00-12.50 
5.00- 6.00 
3.50- 4.50 
4.00- 6.00 
3.00 

4.00 

6.00- 7.50 
10.00-14.00 
5.50- 6.50 
5.00 

5.00- 8.00 
5.00 

5.00 

4.00- 5.00 


DOUBLE 


7.50- 9.00 
6.00- 6.50 
4.00- 5.00 
5.00- 5.50 
4.00- 6.00 
10.00-15.00 
7.00- 8.00 
4.50- 5.50 
5.00- 7.00 
4.00 

5.00 

7.50- 9.00 
15.00-20.00 
7.00- 8.00 
8.00 

7.00-10.00 
7.00 

7.00 


4.00 
4.25- 6.25 
6.50-10.00 
5.50- 6.50 
11.00-16.00 
3.50- 4.50 
5.00 
4.00- 4.50 
5.00- 6.00 
10.00-17.50 
11.50-16.50 
5.50 
6.00 
7.00-12.00 
5.00- 7.00 
6.00- 8.00 
3.50 
6.00 
7.00 


TWIN BEDS 


8.50- 9.50 
6.50- 8.00 
6.00 

6.50- 7.00 
6.00 
10.00-15.00 
8.00- 9.00 
5.50- 6.50 
6.00- 8.00 
5.50 

6.00- 7.00 
8.00-11.00 
15.00-20.00 
7.50- 9.00 
9.00-10.00 
8.00-10.00 
8.00 

8.00 
6.50- 8.00 
9.00-10.00 


5.25- 6.20 
8.00-10.00 
6.50- 8.00 
14.00-22.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.50- 6.00 
6.00- 7.00 
12.00-18.00 
14.00-19.50 
6.50- 7.00 
7.00 
9.00-14.00 
7.00- 8.00 
7.00- 9.00 
5.00 
8.00 
8.00 
6.00 
6.00- 8.00 


PARLOR 
SUITE 


18.00-22.00 


9.00-11.00 
10.00-14.00 


13.00-20.00 
25.00-40.00 
13.50-15.00 


16.00-20.00 


10.00-12.08 
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LITTLE Anita Eugenia Amos of Milwaukee, Wis., was just an embryo when her 
father, Preston Amos, took out an NAACP membership for her. She was born 
on Christmas Day, 1955, See Branch News, page 302. 





THE American Federa. 
tion of State, County 
and Municipal Em 
ployees, AFL-CIO, pre. 
sents a $500 check 
NAACP executive sec. 
retary Roy Wilkins. Mr, 
Wurf of the _ union 
hands over the check, 


Layne’s Studio 


DR. JOHN W. DAVIS (on right at end of table), teacher information and securi- 
ty director of the NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, meets with the 


executive committee of the Savannah, Georgia, branch to discuss a resolution 
passed by the Georgia state education board to deny teachers employment if they 
are members of the NAACP. 





NAACP leaders plan a 
get out the vote cam- 
paign at a meeting in 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Kelly M. Alexander, 
state president, is sec- 
ond from right. 


THE Golden Gate Bap- 
tist church of Dallas, 
Texas, sets a local prec- 
edent by taking out an 
NAACP life member- 
ship. Pastor C. B. Smith 
stands third from left. 


aE Ramblers Club of 


iladelphia, Penn., 

hes out a $500 life 

ship in the As- 

ion. Club presi- 

George Drum- 

‘mo (left) presents 

We check to branch 

eretary, Charles 
> Shorter (right). 
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PANELISTS at a Han. 
ford, Conn., NAACP 
branch meeting includ 
(from left) Frank Simp. 
son, executive secretan 
Conn. Comm, on Civil 
Rights; O. V. Thoma, 
Madras, India; Ca 
Brucker, editor Han. 
ford Courant; ai 
Charles King, Liberia 
minister to the U. S. A, 


VIRGINIA WINNERS—Mrs. Theola Payne (third from left), winner 1956 mem- 
bership drive, and daughter June Payne, winner $225 savings-account scholarship 
fund. Others pictured are Eugene Williams, chairman membership committee, and 


Lester Banks, Virginia state conference executive secretary, at left; on the right 
are Mrs. Ruby Hurley, southeastern regional NAACP secretary and George 
Ferguson, president Charlottesville NAACP branch. 
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NEW YORK NAACP 
UNITS receive Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner's 
(center) NAACP Week 
Proclamation, 
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MRS. SIDNEY M. JOHNSON receiving paid-in-full $500 NAACP life member- 

ship in memory of her husband, the late Sidney M. Johnson, outstanding Hartford, 

Conn., undertaker. Others pictured are (from left) Arthur Johnson, president sl 

Hartford branch; Vasco D. Hale, branch life membership chairman; and Frank hat ] 
Simpson, life membership solicitor. 
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Sorrell Photo 


DISCUSS CIVIL RIGHTS—Conferring at Delegates Assembly for Civil Rights, 
Washington, D.C., are (from left) Paul Sifton, legislative representative of United 
Automobile Workers (AFL-CIO); Roy Reuther of UAW; Roy Wilkins, NAACP 
executive secretary; and Charles Zimmerman, Jewish Labor Committee. The Dele 
gates Assembly for Civil Rights, attended by 2,000 delegates from 38 states, was 
held March 4-6 under sponsorship of Leadership Conference on Civil Rights 


GAMMA OMEG& 
chapter, St. Louis, M@ 
of the Alpha Kappa 
pha_ sorority present, 
$100 installment @ 
NAACP life member 
ship. z 









NATHANIEL COL- a 
LEY (left) presents , 
$500 NAACP life mem- 
“bership to west coast 
a | regional director Frank- 
‘A ‘lin Williams on behalf 
‘of the West Coast Cen- 
tral Area Conference. 


DELEGATES at the civil rights meet, Washington, D.C., March 4-6, pictured 
here are (from left) are Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of UAW; Paul Butler, 
chairman, Democratic National Committee; Roy Wilkins, executive secretary 
NAACP; Hugh Scott, Republican congressman from Pennsylvania; Clarence 
Mitchell, director NAACP Washington bureau; and Arnold Aronson, secretary 
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Looking and Listening ... 


SOUTHERN REVOLT 


ECENT events in the Southern 

revolt against public school 
deségregation have received almost 
as much publicity in the English as 
in the American press. The London 
News Chronicle writes of the “heavy 
sense of foreboding over the new re- 
volt of the South against a ruling by 
the highest court in the land—the 
ruling that the hitherto all-white pub- 
lic schools, universities, beaches and 
playgrounds must be opened to Ne- 
groes.” 

Then the article goes on: 

The case of Autherine Lucy, a col- 
oured student who was stoned and 
pelted out of the University of Ala- 
bama by a mob which for a while had 
lost its sanity, is a frightening one. 

But there are people here who think 
it is more frightening still to foresee 
what can happen if “integration” is 
fought over in the coming elections. 

Stevenson, who has taken up a not- 
ably moderate position, at some politi- 
cal risk, now soberly warns the coun- 
try that “we are faced with one of the 
ultimate tests of democracy and of our 
federal system.” 

It is so. Here, returning in all its bit- 
terness, is the issue of the American 
Civil War,. the issue whether the State 
should be left to treat its Negroes in 
its own way or be coerced by the Fed- 
eral Government into progressive re- 
forms which it feels to be premature 
and unacceptable. 

We are right in Britain, it seems to 
me, to hold that the American South is 
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wrong about its attitude to the Negroes, 

But we are not right to be smug 
about it—we who belong to a Com- 
monwealth containing countries where 
the Negroes have been given less in 
100 years than they have received in 
America in 10 years. 

What is now happening is that the 
South is entering upon the final stage 
of its conversion from a slave society 
to a free society. This may turn out to 
be the most difficult stage. 

A last-ditch fight against the su- 
preme court’s ruling is being made. If 
both sides, white and colored, can 
keep their tempers it will be predomi- 
nantly a legal battle. If not, it will be 
something much worse, 

The Daily Telegraph and Morn- 
ing Post in an editorial, “For Segre- 
gation,” explains: 

Judges have no magic wands; their 
pronouncements, however weighty, can- 
not work miracles. That is why the 
mills of justice, even those of the Su 
preme Court of the United States, al- 
though they may grind exceeding sure, 
sometimes take an exceptionally long 
time to produce results. Virginia, the 
Old Dominion, which is still the leader 
of the South on the issue of segregation 
in schools, now apparently intends to 
circumvent the Supreme Court by clos 
ing down its publicly financed schools, 
at least in the black-belt area, and al- 
lotting the money to individual parents 
for private education, Since the Court 
only banned segregation in publicly f 
nanced schools, this would keep segre 
gation within the letter of the law. 

It is, however, a highly dubious plan, 
on constitutional, educational and eco 
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nomic grounds, Only counties where the 
high proportion of Negro to white chil- 
dren makes the minority desperate are 
likely to put. it into practice. It will 
prove cripplingly expensive, produce in- 
adequate schooling, and involve the lo- 
cal’ authorities in protracted litigation 
which eventually they are likely to 
lose. Once the extremists feel that they 
have safeguarded themselves against 
sudden change, have experienced the 
full inconvenience of wrecking the 
State’s school system, and see other 
counties surviving integration, their 
present intransigence may begin to 
evaporate. 

The London Star notes that: 

With a few occasional exceptions po- 
liticians avoid any opportunity of con- 
demning those who fight to keep white 
supremacy. 

Events like the killing of 14-years-old 
Emmett Till and the acquittal of those 
accused of it by an all-white local jury 
arouse a lot of public feeling. 

But people recognise that each State 
is its own law-giver and believe in the 
principle. Therefore they end up by 
piously wishing the State concerned 
would become less of an embarrass- 
ment. 

This seems to be the present attitude 
over the plot, to resist the authority of 
the highest court. 

There is less in this to stir up protest 
than in a lynching. 


Only the slow and patient worki 
of time, it would seem, can uphold t 
judgment of the Court called Supreme, 

Don Iddon writes in the Londog 
Daily Mail, among other things: 7 

The fight for and against mixin 
white and colored children, youth 
girls, and adults at schools and univer 
sities will probably be the biggest is 
in the presidential election, despite ff 
pious statements of the candidates, — 

Here in Alabama Adlai Stevenso 
until the other day regarded as a Lib 
eral, a progressive and enlightened 
champion of the underdog, is now co 
sidered as hostile to the colored 
because he said integration should 
gradual... . 4 

I’ve been here in Alabama almost 
week and my forecast is that the cold 
question will hang over the enti 
[presidential] campaign. It has alread 
begun to do so, It is a question that 
highly inflammable. I would not beg 
all surprised if there are more riot 
more violence, more lynching toni 
tomorrow, this week, next week, @ 
Alabama or in the other states of 
Deep South, Georgia, Mississip 
Louisiana, and parts of Florida. 

Alistair Cooke, writing in 
Manchester Guardian, remarks 
“An outburst of violence against 
groes in two southern states, and’ 


a municipal precaution against iti 


MAN OUSTED FROM HIS HOME AS NEGRO—John W. Rouse, 70, stands it 
the doorway of the home which has been bought by a neighborhood home 
owner’s association in Detroit, Michigan, because they believe Rouse to be Negra,” 
Rouse told police that he is of American Indian and French-Canadian ancestry. 
The home owner's association posted the “SOLD” sign to prevent trouble, 

as a possible stoning of the home, which did occur April 5, Finding that his 
Robson Avenue neighbors would not accept him, Rouse sold’ the house for $2,00 

more than he paid.—United Press Photo 
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California, has added to the dismal 
proof that ‘integration’ is a noble 
word for an appalling social task.” 
While The Times of London reasons 
that “The Negro problem in the 
United States cannot be settled by 
law, though legal rulings have al- 
ways had a powerful influence in 
deciding the way the problem has 
developed. . . . Whenever the pace 
of Negro advancement quickens in 
the United States, the opponents of 
advancement grow more stubborn in 
their rearguard fight. This fight can 
take a violent form, as it sometimes 
did during and immediately after 
the war in those areas where the Ne- 
groes grew most rapidly in numbers 
and privileges. At other times and 
in other regions the rearguard action 
is fought within the framework of 
the law. . . . Opposition of this sort 
was to be expected. The real wonder 
is that it has not been more wide- 
spread and more bitter. . . .” 


DESEGREGATION PICTURE 


HE reaction to public school 


desegregation in the South 
ranges from acceptance in the bor- 
der states to defiance in the Deep 
South. Here is the picture state by 
state: 

Alabama (White, 68 percent, 2,- 
079,591; Negro, 32 percent, 979,- 
617): No public school desegrega- 
tion. University of Alabama suspends 
Negro “coed” after mob disorders. 

Arkansas (White, 78 percent, 1,- 
481,507; Negro 22 percent, 426,- 
639): Integration continues in the 
areas with few Negroes. Protests in 
other areas. At the university level 
the state was a pioneer in integra- 
tion. 
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Delaware (White, 86 percent, 
273,878; Negro, 14 percent, 43,- 
598): Partial integration. Northern 
industrial half moving toward inte- 
gration; southern agricultural half, 
stalling. 

Florida (White, 78 percent, 2,- 
166,051; Negro, 22 percent, 603,- 
101): No integration. 

Georgia (White, 69 percent, 2, 
380,577; Negro, 31 percent, 1,062,- 
762): No integration. State is using 
every device to circumvent the Su- 
preme Court’s decision. 

Kentucky (White, 93 percent, 2,- 
742,090; Negro, 7 percent, 201,- 
921): Forty school districts desegre- 
gated to some extent. Seventeen Ne- 
groes admitted to county high 
schools. 

Louisiana (White, 67 percent, 1,- 
796,683; Negro, 33 percent. 882,- 
428): Taken steps toward desegre- 
gation. The Catholic Church, a 
powerful voice in the state, favors 
desegregation. 

Maryland (White, 83 percent, 1,- 
954,975; Negro, 17 percent, 385,- 
972): Moving toward desegregation. 
Baltimore desegregated. University 
of Maryland desegregated. 

Mississippi (White, 55 percent, 
1,188,632; Negro, 45 percent, 986,- 
494): No desegregation at any level. 

Missouri (White, 92 percent, 3, 
655,593; Negro, 8 percent, 297,- 
088): Some form of integration in 
most school districts. Integration in 
all state colleges. 

North Carolina (White, 73 per- 
cent, 2,983,121; Negro, 26 percent, 
1,047,353): No integration on pub- 
lic school level although Negroes ad- 
mitted to state university under court 
order. Many sections of state show 
a willingness to integrate. 
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“Time For All White People To Be Counted” 


JOIN THE BALLOT BOX PARADE 
REGISTER AND VOTE FOR OFFICIALS SUPPORTING SEGREGATION 











Central Alabama Ciligens’ Council Box 2563 “mTooMen 
PLEASE CONSIDER MY MEMBERSHIP 
do hereby 


____ taint eneaaseeenatgeaeianerliectiseaaaiaasatateatne 
pledge myself to help defeat the N.AA.C-P., Integration, Mongrelism Seciclism. 
Communist ideologies, F.E.P.C. and One World Government. 


1 shali help to preserve “State's Rights.” “Bill of Rights,” Segregation and our 
God fearing nation cf America. 


Address 
City. 





‘ MEMBERSHIP ANNUAL DUES $3.50. CONTRIBUTIONS 7 


ACCEPTED. 
DO NOT SEND CASH IN MAILS — SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER. 
— THEN.A.A.C.P. ORGANIZED — WHY.NOT YOU? — 


THIS facsimile of a membership blank of the Central Alabama Citizens’ Council 


reveals the bigoted purposes of southern white citizens’ councils. 


Oklahoma (White, 91 percent, 2,- 
032,526; Negro, 7 percent, 145,- 
503): Desegregation ordered in 
about 88 school districts. 

South Carolina (White, 61 per- 
cent, 1,293,405; Negro, 39 percent, 
822,077): No desegregation at any 
level. Private school plan approved 
by referendum. 

Tennessee (White, 84 percent, 2,- 
983,121; Negro, 26 percent, 1,047,- 
353): Moving hesitantly toward in- 
tegration. Some schools integrated. 

Texas (White, 87 percent, 6,726,- 
534; Negro, 13 percent, 977,458): 
Gradual integration in West and 
South Texas. East Texas resisting. 


State university to desegregate. 

Virginia (White, 78 percent, 2,- 
581,555; Negro, 22 percent, 734,- 
211): No integration. Voters ap- 
proved a constitutional convention 
to set up a private school system. 

West Virginia (White, 94 percent, 
1,890,282; Negro, 6 percent, 114,- 
867): All but 6 of 55 counties in 
some stage of desegregation. 


DIXIE DEW 


M°n people find it extremely 
difficult to follow the logic of 
White Southerners in regard to Ne- 
groes. And certainly this extract 
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from a recent Look (April 3, 1956) 
article by Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 
(D.-N.C.) will not lessen the diffi- 
culty: 

Southerners of both races practice 
racial segregation in those areas of life 
which are essentialy social in nature. 
There is little other racial segregation in 
the South. . . . Despite the clamor of sin- 
cere persons, professional agitators and 
political opportunists to the contrary, 
racial segregation is not the offspring 
of racial bigotry or racial prejudice. It 
results from the exercise of a funda- 
mental American freedom—the free- 
dom to select one’s associates. When- 
ever Americans are at liberty to choose 
their own associates, they virtually se- 
lect within their own race. It is not 
strange that this is so... . 


“RUMOR AT WORK... .” 


LEASE hold your sides when 

you read this news item from 
the New York Post (March 30, 
1956) or they will burst from laugh- 
ter. The story is from Toledo, Ohio, 
and the full title is “Rumor At 
Work . . . ‘Negroes Moving In’ ”’: 

Everything was working out fine 
with the Fishers’ new Negro maid— 
until her uncle came to pick her up 
one night last week, 

Then the neighbors in the neat, mid- 
dle-class suburb suddenly became 
alarmed. Rumors swept the neighbor- 
hood that Negroes were moving in. 

Last night “somebody” burned two 
crosses on the Fishers’ front lawn. And 
the Fishers ‘lost their maid. 


The Fishers—William, 38, and his 
wife, Orphia, 23—made a down pay- 
ment on the house on Clover Lane in 
Washington Township three months 
ago and moved in with their two chil- 
dren, William Raymond, 2%, and Mi- 
chael Loren, 9 months. 
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Fisher works as a drill press opera- 
tor. Five weeks ago his wife went to 
work in a greenhouse to help out with 
the family income. 

Somebody had to take care of the 
children, so the Fishers hired Inez 
Glenn, 22, to tend the children and do 
light housekeeping. 

The Negro maid “slept in,” except 
on Saturday night and Sunday, when 
she was to have time off. 

Last Saturday night the maid’s uncle 
came to pick her up and take her to 
Toledo for a visit with her family. The 
neighbors saw the Negro couple walk 
out of the house. Several told a next- 
door neighbor, Mrs. Henry Zerbee, 
they were absolutely horrified. 

The Fishers aren’t in the telephone 
book yet, so the neighbors began call- 
ing Mrs. Zerbee, to express their shock 
that a Negro couple was living in the 
same house with the Fishers. Next 
thing anyone knew, Mrs. Zerbee said 
they exclaimed, Negroes would be buy- 
ing homes in the area! 

But the Fishers were happily un- 
aware of the fuss—until last night, 
when he found two gasoline-soaked 
crosses, about 4 feet by 4 feet, burning 
on their lawn. 

The maid, frightened, and unwilling 
to “cause trouble,” packed her bags 
and left at once. 

The sheriff's deputies investigated 
and decided the cross-burning was 
“nothing much—unimportant.” Nothing 
about it appeared in the morning news- 
paper, the Toledo Times, 

But today Mrs. Fisher was trying to 
coax her maid to come back. 


“DESEGREGATION WORKS” 


HE Rev. Dr. John H. Marion, 
a native of Chester, S. C., who 
is now executive director of the Vir- 
ginia Council on Human Relations 
tells why desegregation will work 
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(Textile Labor, March 1956). He 
begins with a rhetorical question: 

Is it really smart to oppose desegre- 
gation? Does “massive resistance” to it 
make sense? Out of long study and ex- 
perience in this field, I am convinced 
that it doesn’t. It is true that desegre- 
gation in some parts of the south won’t 
be easy, but the pains of adjusting to 
it will be far less severe than those that 
will be our lot if we don’t. 

Let me mention three reasons—good 
ones, they seem to me—why the south 
need have no great fear of this change. 

First, desegregation will not take 
from anybody the privilege of choosing 
his own social companions and friends. 


Actually, people everywhere tend to 
marry mates of similar cultural back- 
ground, be it religious, national, social 
or racial. Even in those states where 
the law allows them, interracial mar- 
riages appear to be declining. Since 
marriage for most people is difficult 
enough at best, few dare to complicate 
matters by marrying a race problem! 
Which means that no one need fear 
that the passing of public school seg- 
regation will lead to the crumbling of 
our present marriage and family pat- 
terns. What works to guarantee their 
survival elsewhere will also work be- 
low the Potomac. 

Second, there is a practical economic 


“reason why we can look with favor on 


desegregation. It will in time put more 
money in the pockets of all Americans. 
... When millions of people because 
of their race are held down and pushed 
off in a corner, minds are depressed, 
talents are wasted and countless dol- 
lars are lost to our economy by low- 
ered efficiency. Segregation is economic 
folly,... 

Third, the recent experience of many 
American communities shows that 
none need fear desegregation on the 
ground that “it just won’t work.” The 
fact is, it will. Already, in dozens of 
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ways that people thought impossible 10 
or 20 years ago, it is working smoothly 
every day.... 


HOW TO LOSE FRIENDS 


REMIER Gamal Abdel Nasser 

of Egypt has explained to 
Times correspondent Osgood Caru- 
thers (The New York Times, April 
2, 1956) why it is that the United 
States does not win friends among 
colonial and ex-colonial peoples: 

Premier Nasser said his whole phil- 
sophy had been based on the belief 
that there would not be a third world 
war. 

‘I say a third world war is going on 
right now,” he continued. ‘We are in it. 
It is an invisible war. It is a war of 
nationalists all over the world to gain 
their independence. It is a psycholog- 
ical war and you cannot fight it with 
tanks. 

‘You Americans are concentrating 
on military bases. With atomic and 
hydrogen bombs those bases are use- 
less and because of these new weapons 
I do not believe anyone will start a 
hot war. You can have your military 
bases, but I say around each one of 
them there are a thousand nationalist 
bases and the Communists are winning 
them over. 

‘Do you not look at a map of the 
world and wonder why the Soviets are 
winning this war? The only way to win 
this war is to support the nationalist 
struggle along the lines of the United 
Nations Charter, the Atlantic Charter 
and your own Bill of Rights. You will 
upset your allies, Britain and France, 
but you will have the whole world with 
you,’ Premier Nasser said. 

‘The Russians are very clever, They 
know what I want to say and they 
please me by saying what I want to say. 
The Communists were winning in Egypt 


(Continued on page 315) 
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h so many of the Southern states girding 
mselves for an all-out struggle against 
Supreme Court decision on desegregation, 
N.A.A.C.P. must muster strength to meet 
challenge. This is not a battle of 
es, of color, of creeds—it is a battle 
human rights which cannot help but affect 
J future of our country. For this decisive 
your financial help is sorely needed. 
n N.A.A.C.P. today as a Life Member. Give 
1s America’s ideals may live! 


ual installments of as little as $50 or more, 
re t to either your local branch of NAACP or the 


York headquarters, can make you a 
¥ Member in this vital crusade. 


| wish to become a Life Member of the NAACP. 


I a a a no 
as first payment toward a Life Membership. 


N.A.A.C.P. CL) | enclose check of $500 for full Life Membership. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON PROGRAM AND POLICY TO 
BE CONSIDERED AT FORTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


In accordance with Article 1X, NAACP Constitution (Blue Book), the 
following proposal for constitutional amendment was submitted to the 
Executive Secretary of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People for consideration by the Forty-Seventh Annual Convention: 


Richmond, Virginia, Branch 
Received at National Office April 17, 1956. 


SECTION 5 on Life Memberships states, in part, as follows: 

“THE SAME LIMITATION SHALL BE PLACED ON THE 
BRANCHES SHARE AS IS PLACED ON THE NATIONAL 
OFFICE SHARE; NAMELY, MUST BE KEPT IN A SPECIAL 
FUND; ONLY THE INTEREST MAY BE USED FOR CURRENT 
EXPENSES” 

We petition that this part of the Constitution as applied to branches 

should read as follows: 
“THAT THE BRANCHES BE GIVEN THE PRIVILEGE OF 
USING THIS MONEY WHEREVER AND WHENEVER 
NEEDED IN THEIR LOCAL WORK.” i 


Central Long Island, New York, Branch 
Received at National Office April 13, 1956. 
“Be it resolved that a permanent regional conference be established in 


the Northeast Area in conformity with the present policies of the 
National Board of Directors.” 


Texas State Conference of NAACP Youth Councils and College 
Chapters: 


Whereas, there is developing in many communities a large group of young. 
people, ranging in ages 18-24, who are interested in actively participating 
in the program of the N.A.A.C.P.; and 


Whereas, many of these young people feel that they cannot cope with 
the conditions in the local branches; and 
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Whereas, their interest is different from the youth, which comprise the 
majority membership of the youth councils; and 


Whereas, many of these young people are not attending a college where 
they can participate in a college chapter program; and 


Whereas, college young people are organized into separate chapters, so 
too should working and farm young people be so organized in order that 
they can meet and help solve their problems pertaining to seeking and 
maintaining jobs, providing mature recreation, education for citizenship 
responsibilities, and many other problems. 


The Texas State Conference of N.A.A.C.P. Youth Councils and College 
Chapters, hereby, recommends: 


1. That a third unit of the N.A.A.C.P. Youth Division be established 
and be called the N.A.A.C.P. Young Adult Council. 


2. That this group be composed of young people, ages 18-24. 





Along the N.A.A.C.P. 
Battlefront 


LEGAL 


Louisiana Case: NAACP attorneys, on April 5, petitioned the Louisiana’ 
State Supreme Court to dissolve a parish preliminary injunction restraining 
the Association from holding meetings in Louisiana until a complete list 
of the names and addresses of all NAACP members and officers in the 
state is filed with the Louisiana secretary of state. 

The action followed a hearing on April 4 before Federal District Jud 
J. Skelly Wright who ruled that he was powerless to vacate the parish court 
order. However, he reprimanded the lower court for proceeding wiih ifg 
order after a petition had been filed to remove the case to the federal court) 
He indicated that the parish court was enjoined from such action by fore 
of existing law. 

Further action in the federal court, Judge Wright said, would be po 
poned until after the state supreme court ruled on the NAACP applica 
for a writ to dissolve the lower court’s restraining order. 

NAACP assistant special counsel Robert L. Carter of New York Cif 
represented the Association in pleadings before the federal court. 

The original suit was instituted by the state under an old law aimed at 
the Ku Klux Klan. The purpose of the suit was to curb the effectiveness of 
the NAACP in the state. The Association countered with a petition to 
remove the case to the federal court. 

Because this petition was denied, Judge Wright ordered the state to 
_ Show cause why the NAACP request for a change of jurisdiction was not 
properly acted upon and why the preliminary injunction granted by the 
lower court should not be set aside. 


CONFERENCE 


White’ House Desegregation Conference: Executive secretary Roy Wil- 
kins has expressed his hope that President Eisenhower will call a White 
House conference on desegregation. 

In a statement issued on March 31, Mr. Wilkins urged that the pro- 
posed conference “include representatives of both races from the areas 
where the problem must be solved.” 

“A conference limited to elected state officials,” the civil rights leadet 
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CHIEF STEWARD Oswald B. Pike (left) of the S.S. African Pilot smiles with 
pride as he presents New York City branch president Russell P. Crawford a check 
covering 1956 membership dues for the ship’s crew. “We hope to sign up 100 
percent NAACP membership for all ships of the Farrell Line,” explained steward 
Pike. The Farrell Line is eminently fair in hiring and upgrading Negro seamen. 


Layne’s Studio 


said, “cannot present fairly the views of substantial minorities of Negro 
citizens in the affected states, nor can it reflect the opinion of the moder- 
ates among southern whites.” 

Such a meeting, Mr. Wilkins predicted, “at the very least would open 
the presently clogged channels of communication between the races in the 
South.” 

The NAACP official’s statement was issued in response to a March 31 
letter from President Eisenhower to Florida Governor LeRoy Collins. In 
his letter, the President said he was holding in abeyance the idea of a White 
House Conference on racial problems until it is clear whether Congress will 
act favorably on the Administration’s proposal for a bi-partisan commission 
with subpoena powers to investigate race relations. 
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The President’s letter was sent in reply to a telegram from Governor’ 
Collins, which the Chief Executive received on March 22. Governor Colling) 
had requested the White House to hold a conference of southern governorg 
and attorneys general to discuss pressing issues in the race relations situation, 

President Eisenhower also told the Florida governor that if Congres 
does not cooperate on his plan for a civil rights commission, “I will ha 
to consider other types of conferences, including the kind you suggest.” 


NAACP AID 


Mississippi Leader Interviewed: “It’s a downright lie to say that peop! 
from the northern states are pushing us Negroes to stand up for our right 
in the South,” declared a victim of the Mississippi reign of terror. a 

Gus Courts, president of the NAACP branch in Belzoni, Mississipg 
asserted at a press conference in Dallas on March 28 that “nobody needs 
tell me when I am mistreated and when I am prevented from voting ag 
denied my rights. Nobody from the north, east or west needs to tell me he 
bullets feel in your body, put there by people who want to keep you down 

Mr. Courts, a grocer, was wounded by a shotgun blast after bei 
warned to remove his name from the voting register. While visiting mes 
bers of his family in Dallas, he talked with reporters. He plans settling 
permanently. “i 

“They have passed a law in Mississippi that no one can hold a publi 
job that belongs to the NAACP,” Mr. Courts told the newsmen. “They ci 
do this because the Negroes have been intimidated, and they killed Rey 
George Lee and tried to kill me to keep us from voting.” 

The 60-year-old grocer remarked that “if it were not for the NAACP] 
would not have gotten away from Mississippi so good. The NAACP field 
secretaries, regional and national representatives, came to me and rallied the 
help needed to get me back on my feet.” 

“Don’t let nobody fool you, there is no organization that did what the 
NAACP did for the people in Mississippi. When we were under pressure 
and many Negroes could not get loans, the NAACP helped them arrange 
the loans.” 

“Some workers made the year’s crops and when time came to pay, the 
boss told those who belonged to the NAACP, ‘Let the NAACP pay you: 
The NAACP distributed clothing and helped some get work on other 
plantations and in other states.” 

Turning to the racial situation in Texas, Mr. Courts predicted that 
“the situation will get dangerous in Texas if the law-abiding people don't 
organize to keep this terror from spreading. I say that the NAACP is the 
outstanding organization to lead us.” 

In Mississippi, he said, “even the legislators are telling the people th 
NAACP is agitating the condition in the state. Meanwhile, the prejudiced 
people have organized themselves to keep Negroes from their rights.” 
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MAYOR GARDNER of Erie, Pennsylvania, issued a proclamation on April 6, 

1956, declaring Wednesday, April 11, 1956, as “NAACP Day.” The branch cele- 

brated the occasion with a “kick-off” dinner at the local YWCA. In the picture 

(from left) are Rev. J. D. Myers branch president; Jesse Thompson, membership 

drive chairman; Mayor Arthur Gardner; Mrs. Mary Marshall-Foulke, educa- 

tional chairman; and John Flamer, NAACP field secretary who organized the 
membership drive. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Four civil rights bills have been approved by the Senate subcommittee 
on constitutional rights. These are before the full committee. A brief de- 
scription of these bills follows: 


H.R. 5205 This amends 18. U.S.C. 1114 to include members of the 
Armed Forces under its protection. 18 U.S.C. 1114 makes it a Federal 
criminal offense to murder or assault the Government personnel named 
therein while they are in the performance of their duties. This bill 
passed the House in February 1956. 

§.900 This is the Anti-Lynching Bill. It makes it a criminal offense, pun- 
ishable by a sentence up to twenty years, for two or more persons to 
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commit violence on a person because of his race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin or for the purpose of punishing such person for alleged 
crime. 

It also makes it a criminal offense for any Governmental officer 
charged with the custody of a prisoner to neglect to protect such 
prisoner or to fail to apprehend or prosecute any member of a lynch 
mob. 

It authorizes the Attorney-General to investigate violations of the Act. 
It provides civil remedies for the victim or his next of kin against mob 
members and the Governmental body governing the place of the mob 
action. 

S. 902 This would create a Civil Rights Division in the Department of 
Justice. It would authorize the appointment of a new Assistant Attor- 
ney General to head such division and additional personnel to enforce 
civil rights laws. 

S. 903 This would amend existing law against intimidation and coercion 
in Federal elections to include primary elections, which are not now 
covered. 

It would make it illegal to deny the vote to any eligible person in any 
election, Federal, state or local, because of race, color, religion or 
national origin. 

It would provide civil remedies for persons illegally denied the right to 
vote and would authorize the Attorney General to bring suits for pre- 
ventive or declaratory relief in the name of persons who are denied 
the right to vote. 


On March 21, subcommittee No. 2 of the House judiciary committee 
reported out H. R. 259, an anti-lynching bill, and H. R. 627, an omnibus 
bill. Both of these bills were introduced by Congressman Emanuel Celler 
(D., N.Y.). 


The main provisions of H. R. 627 are as follows: 


1. A Commission on Civil Rights in the Executive Branch to make a 
continuing study of civil rights and report to the President. It 
would not have subpoena powers. 

. A Civil Rights Division in the Department of Justice and an in- 
crease in FBI personnel trained in civil rights cases. 
A Joint Congressional Committee on Civil Rights with authority 
to hold hearings and subpoena witnesses. 
Amendment of existing Civil Rights Statutes (18 U.S.C. 241, 242, 
and 1583) to make them more enforceable and to extend civil 
remedies. 
Amendment of election laws to give further protection to voters. 
The provisions of this section are identical with S. 903. 
Prohibition of segregation in interstate travel with criminal and civil 
penalties for violation. 
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California: E, V. McIntoch, president 
of the SAN BERNARDINO branch, 
has announced that Arthur P. Town- 
send, San Bernardino real estate dealer, 
has accepted appointment as national 
director of the voters’ registration cam- 










paign. 

The RICHMOND branch is carrying 
on a three-month membership drive to 
increase its enrollment. 

A resolution directing its branches 
“to cooperate fully with local labor 
councils both in achieving labor’s just 
gains and in eliminating the remaining 
vestiges of discrimination and segrega- 
tion within labor’s ranks,” was unani- 
mously adopted in February at the 
quarterly meeting of the SOUTHERN 
AREA CONFERENCE of the NAACP, 




















Delaware: Dr. Ralph Bunche was a 
speaker at a recent meeting of the 
WILMINGTON branch. 






Illinois: Chicago citizens by the thou- 
sands packed the Chicago Coliseum on 
April 11 at the giant citywide “Hour 
of Prayer and mass rally” held in sup- 
port of the heroic struggle of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, Negroes against the 
jim-crow buses of their city. The meet- 
ing was under the auspices of the 
CHICAGO branch and supported by 
local churches, labor, business and other 
community groups. 

The Illinois conference of NAACP 
branches called upon U. S. Attorney 
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What the Branches 
Are Doing 


General Herbert Brownell to “thorough- 
ly investigate” the record and attitude 
of Judge Ross Reynolds toward Ne- 
groes. Judge Reynolds has filed an 
application for appointment to the fed- 
eral court in the eastern district of 
Illinois. The NAACP cites evidence to 
show that Judge Reynolds exhibited a 
prejudiced attitude in litigation involv- 
ing segregation in the public schools of 
Cairo, Illinois, when the case was be- 
ing considered in his court. 

Negro tenants in the Trumball Park 
Homes Project on April 1 began using 
the public streets in that area hereto- 
fore untravelled by them. 


Massachusetts: Wondering why it has 
only 2,000 financial members out of 2 
Greater Boston Negro population of 
55,000, the BOSTON branch undertook 
a study called “Operation Embarrass- 
ment.” The study was designed to find 
out how widespread the demand is for 
a more active local branch; to promote 
the awakening to public interest in the 
branch. 

We excerpt two paragraphs from 
“Operation Embarrassment”: 

“No survey was needed to arrive at 
the foregoing, for these facts are known 
to all members of the Boston branch 
Yet the study committee was curious 
to“know hew many of those contacted 
were members and how many were 
not. Further, the committee sought to- 
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Daisy Dunn 


HILTON G. HILL (second from left), president of Hilton G. Hill, Inc., inter. 

national travel agents, congratulates Mrs. Delany Brooks of Cambria Heights, 

N. Y., for winning the “Win a Free Trip to Haiti” raffle conducted by his firm. 

Proceeds of the raffle went to the NAACP. Looking on are (left) the vice-presi- 
dent of Hilton G. Hill and NAACP executive secretary Roy Wilkins. 


ascertain why those who stated they 
were not members had not joined. Of 
those contacted, better than sixty-five 
percent admitted that they were not 
members. Of this group, only one 
person felt that the $2.00 membership 
fee was too high; two did not like the 
administrative officers; twenty-one felt 
that the administrative officers were 
seeking only power and prestige; and 
fifty-three stated that their reason for 
not joining was that they had never 
been invited to do so, At least two 
hundred and fifty failed to give any 
specific reason why they had not joined. 
However, there were other questions 
asked that were designed to get an 
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answer to this inquiry. For example, 
10 percent of those questioned felt that 
they were not welcome to join the local 
group. Again 10 percent felt that there 
was no need for the NAACP in Boston. 
One out of every three persons con- 
tacted felt that the Boston Branch was 
not actively serving the community. ... 

The committee has found that the 
NAACP does have strong competition, 
although at times it may appear to be 
subtle. As with any successful business, 
the methods necessary to sell a product 
must be carefully considered. The meth- 
ods necessary to sell this particular 
product, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
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THE CRISIS 


may be broken down into four major 
areas: (1) Better defining the “NEED” 
for a stronger NAACP here in Boston; 
(2) Creating MORE ENTHUSIASM 
among the Branch’s full membership; 
(3) Devising means of acquainting the 
Boston Negro with his responsibility 


4 to the problems which he now shuns; 


(4) Coordinating the entire forces of 
the organization in pulling together the 
most effective and decisive weapons to 
combat racial discrimination. . . .” 


Michigan: The GRAND RAPIDS 


| branch started a get-out-the-vote cam- 
| paign under the leadership of Mrs. 


Wadsworth Bissell, branch vice-presi- 
dent. 

In outlining the campaign at the 
monthly mass meeting, Mrs. Bissell 
pointed out that many elections are 


| won at the primary level, and empha- 
| sized the fact that voting is a privilege 
' which should not be taken lightly 


when many fellow Negro Americans 
are risking their lives for the same 
opportunity. A group of over one 
hundred workers made personal visits, 
telephone calls, and arranged transpor- 
tation to two neighborhood registration 
locations. As a result, approximately 
450 new voters were registered and 
thus able to vote in the February 
primaries, 

Later in the meeting, the Rev. W. L. 
Patterson, a local Baptist minister 
spoke on communism and its relation 
to the Negro American. He informed 
the group of the constant pressures 
brought to bear on the Negro and 
warned that we must continue to resist. 

David J. McNamara, new director of 
the Grand Rapids Human Relations 
Commission, spoke to the branch in 
February. He gave a brief history of 
human relations commissions in the 
United States and pledged himself to 
work for better understanding between 
Negro and white people in Grand 
Rapids. Mr. McNamara believes that 
the lack and location of housing is 
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one of the biggest problems this city 
has to solve. 

The school committee recently com- 
pleted a study of the educational facili- 
ties in the Negro area of Grand Rapids. 
The findings were presented to the 
February mass meeting by Mrs. Wads- 
worth Bissell, and to the board of 
directors of the branch. In a letter to 
the President of the board of educa- 
tion, Dr. W. W. Plummer, branch 
president, pointed out the extreme over- 
crowding and the unquestionable in- 
crease in enrollment in the next four 
years. 


Several professional studies made by 
the city in recent years have supported 
the recommendations made by the 
branch and other civic groups that 
additional elementary schools be built, 
yet response from the board of edu- 
cation is either nil or inadequate. Also, 
the school districts are set up so that 
voluntary segreagtion is enforced, leav- 
ing two of the seven schools in the 
locality with an under-enrollment. 

The Grand Rapids youth council sent 
three delegates — Mary Lou Lewis, 
David Mickens, and Carol Bunn —to 
the Civil Rights Mobilization in Wash- 
ington, The council raised money for 
the trip by washing automobiles, baby 
sitting and doing general housecleaning. 


Minnesota: The MINNEAPOLIS 
branch conducted a special finance 
campaign in March to raise funds to 
combat the recent wave of terrorism 
and the economic pressures being ex- 
erted against Negroes in the South. 

Phil Gelb of Radio Station KUOM 
was guest speaker at the March 18 
meeting of the Minneapolis branch. 

Bernard D. Toliver represented the 
MILWAUKEE branch at the recent 
Civil Rights Mobilization held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


New York: The BROOKLYN branch 
sent six delegates to the Civil Rights 
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Mobilization in Washington, and a com- 
mittee on fair housing to Albany to 
confer with the governor and legis- 
lators. Honorable Hubert T. Delany 
was guest speaker at a joint brother- 
hood program sponsored by the YON- 
KERS branch. The STATEN ISLAND 
branch celebrated brotherhood week 
with a speech by Dr. Adolph Stern, 
professor at Wagner college. Branch di- 
rector Gloster Current was speaker at 
the special Thursday, March 20, meet- 
ing of the EAST ELMHURST branch. 
Mr. Current was also speaker at a 
recent meeting of the CORONA branch. 
The March 19 meeting of the JA- 
MAICA branch was devoted to study 
and discussion of branch by-laws. 


Oregon: Recent speakers before the 
KLAMATH branch were branch presi- 
dent, William Barnett, and Hiroto Za- 
koji, who spent several summers on the 
Klamath Indian Reservation as a stu- 
dent of Klamath cultural history. The 
branch also celebrated national brother- 
hood week, with president Barnett as 
featured speaker. The PORTLAND 
branch has worked out a very effective 
voters’ information service, 


Pennsylvania: The PHILADELPHIA 
branch has forwarded to Senator James 
H. Duff and Governor George M. 
Leader copies of a resolution adopted 
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by the executive board and members 
urging them to eliminate remaining 
segregation and discrimination in the 
National Guard and United States Re- 
serve units in Pennsylvania. 

Under existing law all persons in- 
ducted under selective service, begin- 
ning in 1955, are required to serve a 
period of duty in the Armed Forces 
Reserve (Reserve and National Guard) 
after completion of their active duty 
assignment. 

The branch resolution points out 
that there have been many instances 
where Negro veterans who have served 
in battle in Korea in integrated units 
have been directed on their return to 
civilian life to serve in racially segre- 
gated Armed Forces Reserve units and 
the same condition confronts veterans 
of World War II who wish to serve in 
the Armed Forces Reserve as a patriotic 
duty. These conditions are contrary to 
directives that order abolishmentt of 
segregation. 

A day of prayer for the oppressed 
of the United States was observed by 
six groups in a mass meeting held on 
March 21 at the Mt. Olivet Baptist | 
Church, 42nd and Wallace Streets. This 
meeting, spearheaded by The Links, 
Inc., The Girlfriends, Inc., and the Gay 
Northeasterners, was supported by% 
members of the Mt. Olivet Church,” 


‘ 
+ 


NAACP. director of 
branches Gloster Cute 
rent presents a trophy, 
to Florence Lucas, 
president of the Jam 
maica, N. Y., branch 


for exceeding 

branch’s quota in the 

1955 citywide mem 
bership campaign. 





Pinn Memorial Baptist Church, and the 
Philadelphia branch of the NAACP. 

Over 500 people listened to NAACP’s 
Ruby Hurley, southeastern field secre- 
tary, as she revealed the courage of the 
new Negro in the south today in such 
locations as Montgomery, Ala., Or- 
angesburg, S. C. and other areas. She 
spoke of the effects of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court’s Decision of 1954 in 
creating this newness in the southern 
Negro. She disclosed this new Negro’s 
determination to gain full freedom and 
appealed to those in attendance to give 
these people the much needed support 
and backing, 

After Mrs. Hurley’s address over 
$300 was collected and earmarked for 


the Montgomery Improvement Asso- 
ciation. These funds are to be for- 
warded through the Philadelphia office 
of the NAACP. 


Texas: The VICTORIA COUNTY 
branch closed its annual membership 
drive on February 24 with a total of 
515 members and $1,329.50 collected. 
One life member, Pete Rudolph, has 
paid $300 toward his life membership. 
Six awards went to workers bringing 
in the largest number of members: Dr. 
C. A. Dudley, J. H. Alexander, Francis 
Williams, Jr., Mrs. Verna, Mrs. Frankie 
King, and Mrs. Dorean Purdy. 


Virginia: The RICHMOND branch 
does it again with its sale of NAACP 


THREE Southerners whose civil rights have been trampled upon discuss the situa- 
tion at Delegates Assembly for Civil Rights, Washington, D.C., March 4-6, 1956. 
Gus Courts (left), president of Belzoni, Miss., branch narrowly missed death by 
assassination after he refused to remove his name from voting list. L. A. Blako- 
man (center), president of Elloree, S.C., branch was threatened by Ku Klux Klan 
and denied needed building materials. The Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy (right) of 


Montgomery, Ala., is one of twenty-four ministers arrested in that city for their 
leadership of the bus boycott. 





Christmas seals. According to Dr. J. M. 
Tinsley, branch president, the amount 
of money colleced from the sale of 
seals amounted to $839.56, of which 
amount $359.51 came from the city 
schools, as follows: 


James H. Blackwell 
Maggie Walker High 
J. Andrew Bowler 
Navy Hill 


23.20 
20.13 
18.63 
14.62 

3.00 


$359.51 


Wisconsin: The MILWAUKEE 
branch presented Dr. Theodore R. M. 
Howard, nationally known Mississippi 
leaders, at its regular monthly meeting 
on April 8. Dr. Howard spoke on racial 
conditions in the South. 

On page ?? we publish a picture of 
little Anita Eugenia Amos, whose father, 
Preston Amos, took out an NAACP 
membership for her when she was only 
ten-weeks’ old. She was born on Christ- 
mas Day, 1955; her sole achievement 
thus far. Her membership was taken 


out during September, 1955, while she 
was still nameless, sexless and in the 
embryonic stage. The membership was 
made out in the name of *** Amos, 
When Mr. Amos made the member. | 
ship for his daugher, he explained: — 

“I belive so strongly in the NAACP | 
and its objectives that I hereby apply 
for a membership for my unborn child. 
I perform this act in the hope that by 
doing so, I am in a small way con- 
tributing to the fight for freedom. I 
do this in the hope that it might help 7 
to win for the child the respect and 
dignity to which each human being in 
America is entitled. 

“If the child lives when he or she is 
born, I promise to retain the member- 
ship in the NAACP until his or her 
adulthood. If the child dies, I pledge 
to continue the membership in his or 
her name as long as I live. 

“In doing this, I have but one re- 
gret, That regret is that I cannot afford 
to give the child a life membership in” 
the NAACP even before life itself 
commences.” 


New Jersey: Mrs. Cordelia Johnson, 
president; Eola Jett, secretary; and Leon 
Geant; were delegates from the JER-) 
SEY CITY branch to the leadership” 
conference on civil rights held in Wash- | 
ington, D. C., on March 4, 


_ao™~ 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


Among recent life memberships in the NAACP are those of 
Alan Paton, world-renowned South African novelist; Dr. Helene D. 
Mayer, chief anesthestist of the Harlem Hospital, New York City; 
the Anesthesiology Department of Harlem Hospital; and the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Pigskin Club, a group of professional and business 


men in the capital city. 
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SOME of the “Miss NAACP” principals of the Charleston, S. C., branch at the 
close of the contest. CENTER: The 1956 executive committee of the New York 
City branch on the stage of the West 137th Street YWCA immediately after the 
installation ceremonies. BOTTOM: West Coast regional advisory committee of 
coast presidents are shown at a meeting held in San Francisco, California, February 
10-11. Presidents were present from Washington, Oregon, C alifornia, and Nevada. 
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7 for 6 
Stay 7 Days and Pay for 6 


LIBERTY HOTEL 
1519 BALTIC AVENUE 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Write us for free literature and rates. 
Write also for our 
SPECIAL HONEYMOON PLAN 


Boly Rosary Institute 
LAFAYETTE, LOUISIANA 
A Boarding School for Boys and Girls 
Grades 4 to 12 
This institute ts a wonderful 
tunity for students to develop into’ fine 
young men and women under teach- 
ing and ~anioale guidance and super. 
vision. It means a school year without 
worry and anxiety for the busy mother 
and working father. 
It means homelife, 
for the students. 
Beautiful campus—Recreational facilities— 
Industrial arts. 
Write: Director Rev. Charles Windolph, S.V.D. 
Holy Rosary Institute, Lafayette, Lo. 
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be 4 


Thurgood Marshall, special coun- 
sel of the NAACP, was chief speak- 
er on April 14 at the CENTRAL 
STATE COLLEGE annual conference 
on human relations. Among the con- 
ference leaders were Dr. Brewton 
Berry, professor of sociology at Ohio 
State; Dr. F. B. Joyner, professor of 
history at Miami university; and 
Homer Royer, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools at Dayton, Ohio. 

The well-known soprano Ellabelle 
Davis appeared in recital at CSC on 
April 19. Her appearance marked 
the close of CSC’s current guest 
artist series. 

® 


Publisher P. B. Young, Sr., of the 
Norfolk, Virginia, Journal and Guide 
resigned from the Southern Educa- 
tion Reporting Service on March 17, 
1956, because of the “grossly unfair” 
editorials in papers, whose editors 
are on the SERS board, attacking 
the NAACP. 


The NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP SERV- 
ICE AND FUND FOR NEGRO STUDENTS 
Southern Project Report 1953-55 te 
ports that during its two-year dura 
tion the project has helped 520 Ne 
gro students to move from 81 segre- 
gated high schools to 138- non-segre- 
gated colleges and universities in the 
North and South, with the assistance 
of $260,000 in college project schol- 
arships. This is a greater number 
than made this transition in any prt 
vious ten year period. 
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President Samuel D. Proctor of 
VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY reports 
a collection of more than $30,000, 
so far, during the Founders’ Day 
Drive. 

me 


Fifth annual workshop in Com- 
munity Human Relations will be held 
at the UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO June 
23-July 7. The aims of the workshop 
are to develop insights about person- 
al, group and intergroup bchavior; 
to develop concepts and skills for 
leading and participating in groups; 
to get a better understanding of or- 
ganizations and community prob- 
lems; and to experiment with new 
ways of solving these problems. 


The AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES has received an 
award of a quarter million dollars 
for the continuation of its program 
in Oriental languages. Under this 
program the ACLS is producing 
dictionaries, text-books, grammars, 
and similar materials with which 
Americans can study the contempo- 


rary languages of Asia and North 
Africa. 


Your OPPORTUNITY, America’s 
guide to scholarships, fellowships, 
awards, prizes, grants and other 
financial aids to education and self- 
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WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


TEN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TO SERVE YOU 


School of Law 

Graduate School 

School of Music 

School of Religion 

College of Medicine 

College of Dentistry 

College of Pharmacy 

School of Social Work 

Colleg of Liberal Arts 

School of Engineering & Architecture 
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ADVANCED ARMY AND AIR R.0.7.C, 
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MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


BALTIMORE 12, MARYLAND 


A fully accredited college of Liberal Arts 
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of race, religion, nationality, sex. 
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® Advanced ROTC 


® 7 national honor societies 


® Regular, Evening, Summer Sessions 
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CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
is a fully accredited member of 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education . . . and 
The Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
Summer Sessions—1956 
(Non-resident basis only) 
First Session: June 4-June 22 
Second Session: June 25-July 13 
Third Session July 16-Aug. 3 
Selected Courses for Elementary and 
Industrial Arts Education Certification 
in Pennsylvania 
For information and bulletin write 
in of Instruction, Cheyney, Penna. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


i" Georgia 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 

i 
Geos rs taste ee 


, economics, lish, Fre: ii ; 
m weeks political aiedes ao 


ogy. 
THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
@ graduate school offering a two-year 
curriculum for prospective social work- 
ers, leading to the degree of Master of 
t to the professional 


certificate. 

THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
—e 

requi raduvation f - 
sion and "a coutnton _ 
oe Ge densee of dtucer of Science in 
Library Service 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
@ graduate school offering curricula 
leulinn to the M.A. degree, designed to 
meet the needs men and women 
whe have chosen education as a pro- 
i} fessional career. 
| THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Shearetiens and practical tonhine in - 
fields of business affairs, leading to the 
: degree of Master of Business Adminis- 
| 


tration. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

in which the Atlanta institutions for 
h education of Negroes combine 
under the direction of Atlanta University 
te offer courses on both the graduate 


undergraduate levels. 
Strong Faculty—Limited Scholarship Aid 
fer internation Addo the Registrar 


_—— 


help, will become Lovejoy-Jones Col. 
lege Scholarships Guide, according 
to its author-editor, Theodore § 
Jones of Milton, Massachusetts, in § 
the fall of 1956. 

& 


Dr. Hugh M. Gloster, professor 
of English at Hampton Institute, was 
chief speaker on March 19 ata 
meeting of NEw YorK UNIVERSITY’ | 
English Graduate Association. Dr. 
Gloster, who was a Fulbright profes- 
sor at Hiroshima university in Japan 
from 1953 to 1955, talked on 
“Teachers and the Teaching of Eng-f 
lish in a Japanese University.” 


Out of the 76 persons on the} 
scholarship honor roll for the first 
semester at DILLARD UNIVERSITY, 37 § 
of them are from New Orleans, 


A bureau of placement service has 
been organized at SaINT Mary’ 
CoLLece (Notre Dame, Indiana) to | 
help graduates of the college secure | 
satisfactory positions. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of J 
the COLLEGE LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
was held at the Alabama Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical college April 
27-28. 

* 

Dr. Kenneth C. Miller, chairman 
of the department of foreign lar 
guages at Southern University, was 
one of the scheduled speakers at the 
annual Foreign Language Confer 
ence held at the UNIVERSITY OF KEN- 
tucky April 26-28. 


y 
FAYETTVILLE STATE TEACHERS 
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es Col. COLLEGE was host, April 11-15, to the 
ordine § twentieth annual Conference of the 
ore : National Association of Dramatic BEN EDICT 
| and Speech Arts. The four-day meet- 
ing was replete with displays, lec- COLLE GE 
tures, discussions and demonstrations. ch 
Four students at FSTC, two fresh- A Pioneer Institution of Higher 
men and two seniors, excelled in Learning Located in the City 
of Columbia, the Heart of 


scholarship during the fall semester 
by making all-A averages. 


RSITY's | South Carolina 

~ > , The Following Degrees Are Conferred: 
or Fisk UNIVERSITY was host, March A. B., B. S., B. Th. and B. D. 

of 29-31, to 300 scientists from ten 

Of Eng. southeastern states at the twenty- PRE-MEDICAL AND 


second annual meeting of the Amer- PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 
ican Physical Society. This is the 


first time the group has met on a_ {| Splendid Opportunities for Intellectual 


























































on the — Negro college campus. Growth and Character Development 
he first Fisk has embarked upon a $1,- Co-Educational Institute of Class “A” 
sITy, 37} 750,000 educational reorganization Rating 
ans. program which is expected to change MODERATE EXPENSES 
many aspects of traditional campus —— a 
vcola life. Plans call for implementation J. A. BACOATS, PRES. 
over a three-year period, to begin 
MAsy* | immediately. BENEDICT COLLEGE 
—s . Columbie 13, South Caroline 
Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
the FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC, has 
announced that the board of direc- 
eting of } tors has created two new vice-presi- 
aa dential positions and authorized other IF YOU BELIEVE IN THE 
Agricul administrative changes to enable the | OBJECTIVES OF THE NAACP, 
ze April § Fund to expand its program. 
= Why Not Enroll as a Member? 
| Dr. Oaurence C. Jones, the “Little Memberships of $3.50 and up 
ion lan ) Professor” and founder of PINEY | include $1.50 for one year's sub- 
ign Woops Country LIFE SCHOOL, was sigs 
ity, 2 one of the speakers at the Bald Knob a's 
7 oe Easter sunrise service near Lato Pass, THE CRISIS magazine. 
Ken: Illinois, on April 1. 
™ % NAACP 
The Rev. Herman L. Counts of {| 20 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
‘eacess | JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY con- 
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ducted the spiritual emphasis pro- 
gram at South Carolina state college, 
March 25-30. 


The SHAw UNIveERsITy honor roll 
for the first semester lists 86 stu- 
dents: 18 freshmen, 20 sophomores, 
13 juniors, 31 seniors, and 4 in the 
school of religion. 

“My duty as a Christian” was the 
theme of university religious empha- 
sis week, which ended March 9. 
Guests leaders were Barbara Atkeson 
of Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, field rep- 
resentative of the Baptist Student 
Movement of the American Baptist 
Convention; and Dr. George D. Kel- 
sey of Columbus, Georgia, associate 
professor of Christian ethics at Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, New 
Jersey. 

The univeristy was host, March 
16-17, to the festival finals of the 


North Carolina High School Drama 
Association. Fourteen plays were 
presented and classified. 

Famous British historian and edu- 
cator, Dr. S. E. Gerard Priestley, 
was university speaker on March 20 f 
on the fires of nationalism and in- 
ternational politics. 


A group of prominent educational | 
and civic leaders met at Holly Knoll 
(Capahosic, Virginia), March 3-4 at } 
the invitation of the PHELPS-STOKEs | 
Funpb for an informal discussion of 
the problems of race relations in the 
United States. 

a 


Guy Murchie, Jr. (noted author, § 
aerial navigator and naturalist) re- § 
ceived the John Burroughs Associa- | 
tion Medal for 1956 in recognition 
of his book, Song of the Sky. The 
award was presented on April 2, at 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 
CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 
In choosing a college, a student, his parents and advisors should give thoughtful 
consideration to its program -of education, its character-building potentialities, its 
intellectual atmosphere, the scholarly standing of its faculty, the beneficial effects of 
its student tife and student activities, and the opportunities available for education 
in leadership and social action. CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educational and 
inter-denominational, and: its..stedents are selected solely on the basis of merit without 
reference to race or nationality. A low faculty-student ratio of one to nine provides 
virtual tutorial instruction and adequate educational guidance and counsel. 
FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 
CURRICULAR DIVISIONS 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 

BUSINESS 

AGRICULTURE 

EDUCATION 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


HOME ECONOMICS 
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MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 
(R.O.T.C.) 
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the annual birthday celebration for 
John Burroughs in the auditorium of 
THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NAT- 
URAL HISTORY. 

Only one reptile has made Ireland 
its home since the last Ice Age and 
it is not a snake but a lizard, says 
Dr. Richard Zweifel, assistant cura- 
tor of amphibians reptiles at the 
AMNH. Despite the popular legend 
that St. Patrick drove the “snakes” 
from the “Emerald Isle,” scientific 
evidence indicates that these animals 
have not lived in Ireland for at least 
many thousand, if not a million, 
years. 

a 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE was _ host, 
March 14-16, to the eleventh annual 
Institute on Marriage and Family 
Living. 

* 

President Willa B. Player of Ben- 
nett college (Greensboro, N. C.) 
was the 75th anniversary speaker at 
SPELMAN COLLEGE on March 11. 


Major Roy C. Abraham, a linguist 
who has compiled grammars and 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Special and Standard Undergraduate and Graduate 
Courses in Liberal Arts, Business Administration, Education 






SPECIAL EVENTS 


Summer Sessicn: 
JULY 2-AUG. 17 
WORCESTER, MASS. 






dictionaries of more different Afri- 
can languages than any other living 
scholar, will be in residence on the 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY campus dur- 
ing the 1956-57 academic year, ac- 
cording to President Rufus E. Clem- 
ent. Major Abraham has received a 
Fulbright grant for travel and will 
enjoy the hospitality of the univer- 
sity while he is in the United States. 

Frederick D. Jones, Jr., Chicago 
artist, won the top purchase award 
in the annual Atlanta University Ex- 
hibition of Painting, Sculpture and 
Prints by Negro artist. He received 
the $300 Atlanta University Award 
for the best portrait or figure paint- 
ing for his somber and exquisitely 
detailed oil, “Our Lady of Peace.” 

Dr. Paul B. Sears, newly elected 
president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, addressed the Sigma Xi Club 
of the university on April 3. The 
Rev. W. E. Carrington, pastor of 
St. Catherine AME Zion church, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., gave four 
addresses at the university center 
during observance of religious em- 
phasis week. Dr. Robert Armstrong 
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of the department of sociology and 
anthropology has been chosen by 
the Social Science Research Council 
to attend the Summer Research 
Training Institute in Law and Social 
Relations at the Harvard Law School 
June 25-August 10. 

Dr. Mary L. Reddick, chairman 
of the biology department, is one of 
twenty or more Radcliffe college 
graduates pictured in a work on the 
Radcliffe Ph. D. published by the 
Radcliffe Committee on Education 
for Women. Dr. Reddick appears in 
a section devoted to fields of work 
undertaken by women. A special 
workshop in communications will be 
offered at the AU summer school 
under the auspices of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund Project for the Im- 
provement of Instruction in Second- 
ary Schools, according to Dr. N. P. 
Tillman, who will direct the project. 


BARBER-SCOTIA COLLEGE reports 
57 students on its first semester 
honor roll. The new college dining 
hall and the little chapel were dedi- 
cated on 89th founders’ day, Janu- 
ary 28. Dorothy Foster of the Board 
of National Missions of the Presby- 
terian church, USA, gave the dedi- 
catory address; Dr. Charles S. John- 
son, president of Fisk, the founders’ 
day address. The college observed 
religious emphasis week March 7-9, 
with Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins of Char- 
lotte, N.-C., conducting the services. 


The UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE 
Funp Officially opened its thirteenth 
annual campaign on April 3, with a 
meeting in the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York City. This year’s goal 
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is $2 million, the largest yet sought 
by the UNCF in support of the 
operating budgets of its 30 member 
colleges. 

* 


One hundred and fifty different 
courses will be offered for study this 
summer at LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 
according to an announcement by 
U. S. Maxwell, director of summer 
sessions. The eight-week session will | 
begin June 11 and extend through | 
August 3. 

The university was host, April 18- 
21, to the eighth annual Headliner f 
Week interscholastic press workshop; 
on March 15-16, to the sixteenth f 
annual Farmers and Homemaker | 
Conference. “Religion—The Guide f 
to Human Understanding” was the | 
theme for Religious Emphasis Week, } 
March 25-29. 

Three magazines, two newspapers 
and a news bureau were named by 
the university department of journal- 
ism and the university board of cura 
tors to receive the Lincoln University | 
Awards in April. 

Redbook, Life and Readers Di- ¥ 
gest are the magazines that received 
the award for signficant contribv- 
tions to better human relations. Th 
award goes also to the St. Lous 
Post Dispatch, the New York Post, 
and the City News Bureau of Chi- 
cago, Tilinois. 

a 


One hundred and sixty-eight Va 
GINIA STATE COLLEGE students made 
the honor roll for the first semester 
of the current school year. Of this 
number, four students received 3 
4.0 or straight “A” average. 

VSC was host, March 22-23, to 
the fourth annual Congress of Co: 
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speaker was Dr. Samuel D. Proctor, 
president of Virginia Union univer- 
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Book Reviews 


AFRO-CUBAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Los Instrumentos de la Musica Afrocubana. 
lll: Los Tambores Xilofénicos y los Mem- 
branéfonos Abiertos A a N. Por Fernan- 
do Ortiz. Habana: Publicaciones de Ia 
Direccién de Cultura del Ministerio de 
Educacién, 1952. 472pp. Illustrated. 


Los Instrumentos de la Musica Afrocubana. 
IV: Los Membranéfonos Abiertos, N a Z, 
los Bimembranofonos y Otros Tambores 
Especiales. Por Fernando Ortiz. Habana: 
Cardenas y Cia., 1954. 452pp. Illustrated. 


Los Instrumentos de la Musica Afrocubana. 
V: Los Pulsativos, los Fricativos, los In- 
suflativos y los aeritivos. Indices Gene- 
rales. Por Fernando Ortiz. Habana: Car- 
denas y Cia., 1955. 529 pp. Illustrated. 


In these three titles, Fernando Ortiz, 
probably the greatest living authority 
on the culture of the Cuban Negro, 
continues his scholarly studies of the 
African origins of Cuban _ popular 
dances and music. Volumes I and II 
of Afro-Cuban Musical Instruments 
were reviewed in the April 1954 Crisis 
at page 248. And the two volumes 
which preceded study of the musical 
instruments—La Africania de la Misi- 
ca Folklérica de Cuba (1950) and Los 
Bailes y el Teatro de los Negros en el 
Folklore de Cuba (1951)—were re- 
viewed in the June-July 1951 Crisis (at 
page 390) and the December 1951 
Crisis (at page 661), respectively. 

Dr. Ortiz makes a distinction be- 
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tween Afro-Cuban musical instruments 
and instruments of Afro-Cuban music, 
since many of the latter are actually 
not of African origin, He also studies 
the instruments created in Cuba by 
Afro-Cubans. In Volumes III, IV, and 
V: he studies the tambours (tambores) | 
and the pulsative and fricative instn- 
ments brought by African Negroes to 
Cuba or which were created in Cuba by 
their descendants under African influ- | 
ence. He describes the tambours, both 
membrafonic and  bi-membranfonic, | 
catalogues them according to the sounds | 
they produce, classifies them ethno f 
graphically, and then discusses them in 
relation to their sociological functions / 
in Afro-Cuban rituals. 

Afro-Cuban music is radically differ | 
ent from white music because of the J 
occult and magic art employed in con- 
struction of the tambours, the great 
variety and complexity of the drum 
rhythms, and the prodigious techniques 
involved. Only people trained from 
early childhood in the technique of 
Afro-Cuba drumming can play Afro 
Cuban tambour music, “Musically the 
tambours called batdé are the most val- 
uable of Afro-Cuba drums and appear 
to be unsurpassed by any other Negro 
membraphones,” says Dr. Ortiz. The 
batd are the sacred drums of the sa 
teria or lucumi, the religious system of 
Afro-Cubans. They consist of thre 
drums called, in order of size, from 
large to small, Jyd, Itdtele, and Kén 
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kolo. Their drumheads must be from 
the skins of male animals; they have 
to be ritually initiated; their drummers 
must have a sacred name in addition to 
their own; and their drummers must 
serve a long and arduous apprentice- 
ship. 

The batdé have a language of their 
own, and their drummers have a special 
expression while playing as well as 
special occupational diseases. Their 
hands often get bloody, they frequently 
urinate blood after long hours of play- 
ing, and they suffer from other psycho- 
medical disorders common to Cuban 
drum players. 

So broad and deep is the scholarship 
involved in these volumes that it is im- 
possible to mention all the significant 
topics discussed by Dr. Ortiz. There is 
a chapter on the fidfigos, a Cuban 
secret society of African origin; bongéd 
music and the bongé drums; the flauta 
de papaya; and many other fascinating 
instruments. Volume V has general in- 
dexes to all volumes, appendices, 
twenty-six pages of bibliography, an in- 
dex to the figures and drawings, and 
twenty-eight pages of listed musical 
instruments. No one interested in Afri- 
can transculturation in Cuba can over- 
look these volumes, and they are in- 
dispensable for an understanding of 
Cuban culture generally and Afro- 
Cubans in particular. 


WaLpo Ivy 


FOUR CIVILIZATIONS 


Red, Black, Blond and Olive. Studies in Four 
Civilizations: Zuni, Haiti, Soviet Russia, 
Israel. By Edmund Wilson. New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1956. VIII a 
500pp. $6.75. 


Edmund Wilson reveals himself as a 
very perceptive traveler. He is not in- 
terested in “la richesse des calessons de 
la signora Livia . . . [mais] les humeurs 
de ces nations et leurs facons,” as Mon- 
laigne advises; he gets at the inclination 
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tells 


of the people he visits and 
us much about their humors, man- 
ners and customs. He approaches the 
Zuni, Haiti, and Israel chiefly through 
their religions; Russia, through Marx- 
ism, which in a certain sense is also a 
religion, since Marxists ascribe their 
own purpose to an external reality and 
then conceive of themselves as coop- 
erating with that reality. 

What struck the author about the 
Zufii Indians of western New Mexico 
(whom he visited in 1947) is their hos- 
tility to outsiders, their spectacular fes- 
tivals, and how their religion has en- 
abled them to hold their tribal life 
intact against the white man. “. . . They 
have never been influenced by the 
white man’s religion. . . . They have 
managed in a most curious way to in- 
corporate modern conveniences—radios, 
phonographs, cars, gas ovens, Delco 
plants—in their traditional tribal life 
without being affected by modern ideas, 
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Montgomery Date Line, by Law- 
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and they strive to relax not a strand 
of the web that holds them together. 
This is really the Indians’ domain: and 
it is run by interlocking religious orders, 
with a board of priests at the top.” 

“My feelings about the Zunis, as I 
left,” says Mr. Wilson, “were mixed. I 
was torn between admiration for their 
stoutness and self-consistency and im- 
patience at their exclusiveness and 
bigotry in relation to the rest of the 
world.” 

Although intelligent people may de- 
plore “exclusiveness and bigotry,” one 
suspects that the Zufi are wise in cling- 
ing to their tribal ways in a white 
supremacist America where detribalized 
Indians would hardly become assimi- 
lated Americans. 

Haiti, which the author visited in 
1949, is a unique blend of France and 
Africa. France is the mulatto cream on 
the boquite of African milk. But beneath 
Haiti’s sophisticated facade there is 
political corruption, economic want, 
widespread illiteracy and superstition. 
Visitors to Haiti usually transmogrify 
Voodoo, which is a religion, into a 
ridiculous credulity, which it is not. 
Though many upper-class Haitians are 
vaudouisant, they refused to recognize 
or to study seriously the folklore and 
religion of the masses until Dr. Jean 
Price-Mars wrote his Ainsi Parla 
lOncle (1928). In fact, they sedulously 
ignored their African heritage. But 
Haitian writers, beginning with La Re- 
vue Indigéne (1927), have now broken 
with “the traditional Francophile cul- 
ture.” Mr. Wilson examines three of 
them and their highly sophisticated 
writings: . Philippe Thoby - Marcelin, 
Emile Roumer, and the late Jacques 
Roumain. 

“In Haiti, in any case, for all their 
fiascos, they have made something out 
of their breed. It is something which is 
not provincial French, which is still less 
a reversion to Africa; it is a spirit and 
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a point of view that are not likely to 
be easily a malleable to either the South 
American or the North American 
mould.” 

The Russian “blond” is a diary of 
Mr. Wilson’s visit to that country in 
1935. He offers us many insights into 
Russian character, individual Russian 
types, and the Soviet social and cultural 
structure. 

The section on Israel opens with a 
linguistic and literary examination of 
the Book of Genesis. “First of all,” he 
exclaims, “[are] the surprises of the 
language. The Bible in Hebrew is far 
more a different thing from the Bible 
in any translation than the original 
Homer, say, is from the best of the 
translations of Homer, because the lan- 
guage in which it is written is more 
different from English than Greek is. 
. . . The Hebrew language is . . . em- 
phatic to a degree with which our 
language can hardly compete. . . . Does 
the Westernized modernized Jew not 
live in this structure, too? He has mas- 
tered it; in a practical way, he lives by 
it. Yet his Bible and the language in 
which it was written seem never to be 
quite absent from the background of 
his mind.” 

While in Israel in 1954, the author 
attended a Passover service conducted 
by the Samaritans in accordance with 
the prescriptions in the Book of Exodus. 
The Samaritans, he discovered, had 
their own text of the Pentateuch, re 
fused to recognize the prophets, and 
rejected “the whole version of Israelite 
history composed by the dominant 
Judahites; they have never regarded 
themselves as Jews, but always refer to 
the Jews as a race of successful im- 
posters, . . .” Mr. Wilson depicts the 
paradox of Israel, a modern republic 
with a Biblical heritage, struggling to 
survive in a tense Middle East. 
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LOOKING & LISTENING 
(Continued from page 287) 


before the [Nasser] revolution because 
they took up all nationalist slogans 
and made them their own. 

‘The United States is the greatest 
country in the world, but you can do 
great harm to the world if you con- 
tinue to support colonialism against 
the philosophy of your own revolution.’ 


SOUTH AFRICAN APARTHEID 


” discussing the influence of co- 
lonialism on racial conflicts in 
Africa, Dr. A. K. Busia, professor 
of sociology at the University Col- 
lege of the Gold Coast, comments 
on the economically suicidal aspects 
of apartheid. We quote these ex- 
cerpts from the New Times and 
Ethiopia News (London, March 17, 
1956) : 


Moreover, the racial policy of South 
Africa is at variance with the economic 
and industrial needs of the country 
and that contradiction, too, is a cause 
of conflict. Modern industry demands 
the co-operation of labor, capital and 
Management; but apartheid is a policy 


MAY; 1956 


of separation. It is a policy which seeks 
to maintain the racial ascendancy of 
the Whites and economic and political 
subordination of the larger African 
population, Such a policy can only lead 
to conflict and tragedy, for in the 
twentieth century there are no peoples 
in Africa that have not been touched 
by the historical trends towards free- 
dom, nor the economic trends towards 
higher standards of living. 

It is true that there are still colonial 
territories in Africa to-day where the 
Africans seem silent and happy under 
foreign domination and where the rest- 
lessness and discontent manifest in Brit- 
ish and French territories is absent; 
but the silence is temporary. No people 
have as yet perpetually preferred a 
paternalism, however benevolent, let 
alone authoritarianism, to the rugged 
freedom of independence. 

In our world to-day, the develop- 
ment of technology, the increasing out- 
put of industry, the industrial and trade 
relations that need to be established 
for production and distribution, and 
the enlarging sense of justice and re- 
sponsibility are making colonialism and 
racialism both irrational and dishonour- 
able. No longer can they be justified 
on the grounds of patriotism or prestige 
or divine ordination. ... 
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